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HERE AND THERE 


International Electrics 

Everybody is on tip toe to watch the literary 
marathon between the Big Five who are at sixes and 
sevens. Their epistolary exchange is a wonder of as- 
sertion, reticence and evasion, a mastercraft in the art 
of corresponding without ever responding, and alas! a 
jumble of mutual vituperation which recalls the spee- 
ches of Homeric warriors before joining battle. The 
International atmosphere is charged with electricity, 
the potential is growing everyday everywhere and the 
storm may break out on any occasion. In the deepen- 
ing darkness, however, a welcome symptom can be 
noticed: the ideological mutation in Soviet Marxism. 





Bourgeois Ideology 

How the mutation occurred can hardly be stated 
with precision. But it looks real enough. Not only is 
Russia an egalitarian society in which some are more 
equal than others ; not only is it a classless nation with 
five well-graduated classes : party, army, intelligentzia, 
workmen and peasants, (that is an old story). The 
mutation is that the official ideology has a new look, 
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A NEW WORLD 
MOVEMENT 


Among the associations listed in a so-called official 
guide to the International Catholic Organisations, one 
misses a name that deserves attentive sympathy: the 
“Mouvement Mondial des Méres” (World Movement 
of Mothers). It held congresses in 1933, 1937 and 1947 
under the name of “The Women’s Civic and Social 
Union”. In 1937 the delegates of 37 nations decided to 
co-ordinate their efforts thanks to an International Ser- 
vice of Information and in 1947 they voted the founda- 
tion of the World Movement of Mothers, with: an inter- 
national secretariat in Paris. In 1948 it was accredited 
to the U.N.O. as a non-governmental organisation set 
up under Statute B. Its fourth international congress 
(1950) studied “the Mother in Economic Life”. It 
was a crucial subject. People who light-headedly 
measure everything in economic terms and insist on 
each and every economic service to be remunerated, 
often, one might say nearly always, lose sight of the 
economic service which the home-makers render tk: 
family and the nation. Those who speak of family 
wages for the husband bring in as an argument that 
he should be the bread-winner of the family, which is 
quite sound ; but they rarely reinforce that argument 
by mentioning the economic value of his wife’s work 
which goes unrewarded. What is worse, under modern 
conditions mothers who are compelled to go out of the 
home to ‘increase the family earnings are the victims 
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of exploitation ; above and beyond that outside work, 
they have to keep the home going and that means over- 
work. Even in a city like Paris which boasts of chival- 
rous manners, conditions are intolerable for women. 
A recent enquiry revealed that a mother (in a family 
with three children) spent some 300 hours a month on 
household work ; if to this are added the office or fac- 
tory hours, the Jabour put in is enormous. Moreover 
it must be noted that household work is done most 
economically and that it would cost twice as much if 
it were paid for by state or insurance society. 


The tragic situation is rarely alluded to in India, 
even in meetings of social workers; everybody is 
spoken of, every abnormal case is discussed, hysterical 
women, delinquent women, unmarried mothers, and 
so on. But the normal case, the hardworking house- 
wife seems to be solemnly ignored ; possibly her baby 
will be thought of and get an extra ration of milk, but 
the brave woman who toils the whole day long, and 
often part of the night, is regarded as an uninteresting 
and undeserving drudge. She may get a look of pity, 
which is rarely respectful, and that’s all. 


The case of mothers with minor children calls for 
the utmost attention as it is crucial for society at large. 
It first of all concerns the nations which are afflicted 
with a reduced birth-rate. From available statistics, 
it is found that the number of children required to 
maintain a stable population is reached only in homes 
where the mother has no regular outside work. Pépu- 
lation studies in France record that the average! hum- 
ber of children was 2.25 for mothers having’ no job) 
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2.17 for mothers being agricultural employers, whereas 
among wage-earning mothers the average falls to 1.52 
in agriculture, and 1.442 in non-agricultural jobs ; even 
in non-agricultural occupations mothers who stand as 
employers have only an average of 1.60 children under 
fifteen. Besides and above this population problem, 
there is, and this holds good for each and every coun- 
try the problem of the children’s rearing and education. 


A Commission of the UNESCO (February 1951) 
admitted that “the best possible environment for a 
growing child is a normal home though the connota- 
tion of the term “normal” differs greatly according to 
the varying social, cultural and economic paiterns 
found in the different parts of the world. The normal, 
well-adjusted family should provide its children not 
only with. the essentials of food, shelter, clothing, 
health and educational services, but also with love, 
sympathy, understanding and the feeling of ‘‘ belong- 
ing”, which is the primary requisite for the develop- 
ment of a sense of emotional security. The family 
should also provide its children with the possibility of 
eack. developing his own personality and talents, help- 
ing him to grow up to stable, mature adulthood, cap- 
able of normal relationships with others and of exercis- 
ing his responsibilities as an adult member. of his par- 
ticular soeiety X. ... “The child who is deprived of a 
normal home is particularly liable to suffer in his phy- 
sical and mental healtk., his education and adaptation 
to society.” 

That being deprived of his mother is harmful for a 
child is attested by medical and moral authorities. The 
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international Mutual Care and Mutual Health associa- 
tion writes : “ When a child is unattended by a mother, 
his physical, intellectual and social development is 
nearly always retarded and symptoms of physical or 
mental disease may readily appear even in children 
who receive the best care in special establishments ”. 
At the UNESCO, a report on war orphans thus com- 
pleted the remark as follows : “ In some cases the child 
has tried to master situations which were demanded 
resources well above his age ; he did: it with am effort 
so brutal and so premature that his growth, rapid and 
incomplete, has suffered serious deformities ”. This ex- 
plained why social reformers and educators do their 
best to give orphans, and abandoned children surround- 
ings as close as possible to a maternal atmosphere and 
that in 1938 the League of Nations initiated inter- 
national studies on the question. It was the tradition 
in even primitive villages ; it is the latest “discovery ” 
of the latest reform programmes. 

Another problem exercising the mind of social re- 
formers relates to married women’s nationality. On 
marrying a woman may acquire her husband’s natio- 
nality as a matter of law (Italy, Japan), or as a matter 
of option (France) or she-may keep hers (Chile, 
Denmark, Netherlands). This problem, so vital for a 
mother, would be best solved on a basis of legal unifor- 
mity and calls for international conventions. It is list- 
ed on the heavy programme of the U.N.O. But as 
views differ, it is proper for the World Movement of 
Mothers to publicize and press their opinion which is 
taking moral and legal values into account as well as 
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the realistic data of experience. Legal sagacity should 
always make sure that a woman is never without 
nationality, that it should not be changed without her 
consent, ever at marriage ; that for couple of different 
nationalities a choice be made at will of a common 
nationality ; that provision be made for safeguarding 
the wife’s dignity and the children’s welfare in case of 
quarrel or separation. It is expected that at the U.N.O. 
two main tendencies will clash: the maintenance of 
home’s unity, (advocated by Christian and religion- 
inspired opinion) and a strict egalitarianism between 
husband and wife (acclaimed by light-headed re- 
formers). 


Such are some of the aims and objects of the 
M.M.M. Their Jast Congress was held at Brussels in 
June 1953. It was attended by delegates and obser- 
vers from thirteen countries and had gathered infor- 
mation from sixteen nations. The subject matter of 
study was: The Mother; her educational responsibi- 
lities ; the co-operation she demands. The various 
essays submitted made pleasant hearing with their 
varied languages and accents; their contents showed 
that feminine thinkers can hold their own in public 
debates, and their smooth. flow confirmed what psycho- 
logists tell us about feminine verbal facility. Mr. 
Harmel, the Belgian Education Minister, drew conclu- 
sions well in keeping with the inspiration and tone of 
the whole congress: “A mother’s mission is the only 
educative mission that is personal and cannot be re- 
placed. The world would perish, were the ideals in 
the heart of others to vanish away .. . Hence the world 
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conscience of mothers must be awakened, for a mother’s 
imprint is the deepest of all ... There will be more 
peace and well-being in the world if the voice of mo- 
thers is better heard by all who can reform society ”. 

The general resolution passed unanimously at the 
last session summarizes the immediate objects of the 
Movement : 


“The Congress of the World Movement of Mothers 
stressed the importance of the Mother as an educator 
throughout the different stages: of the child’s develop- 
ment. The influence of the Mother was shown to be 
indispensable to develop to the full the personality of 
the child, to ensure physiological balance, and to com- 
plete his intellectual training and preparation for 
family, social and civic life. 

The Congress noted the serious defects—physiolo- 
gical, psychological, and moral—consequent on the se- 
paration of the child from the Mother. It notedsmore- 
over that in order that the Mother may fulfil her mission 
as educator, a whole series of conditions, legal, econo- 
mic, social, cultural and political, is essential. 

The Congress brought to light the needs and 
claims of mothers throughout the world. Insisting on 
the principles laid down in the ‘ Mothers’ Charter ’, it 
insists that in every country society should be so orga- 
nised as to promote the Mother’s task in the upbring- 
ing of her children. 

It hopes that—while taking into account the diver- 
sity of civilisation—appropriate institutions may be set 
up to assist the Mother without however supplanting 
her, in matters of health, education and training for 
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family, social, civic life, thus providing a wide field of 
opportunity for national and international communi- 
ties. 

Better conditions of home life (family income, living 
accommodation, domestic kelp, household appliances) 
ought to make it possible for the mother to devote more 
of her time to her task of Educator. The Congress 
acknowledged the need for a special effort to prepare 
young people for their mission as the Educators of the 
next generation. 


In view of the ominous trend to-day towards the 
suppression of human personality, the Congress demands 
that every initiative, however insignificant, which tends 
to restore liberty of action should be encouraged. It 
considers that the task of a mother as educator is the 
fundamental element upon which the training of person- 
ality is based. The M.M.M., a non-government orga- 
nisation holding a.concultative status, intends making 
representations to the international organisations : 
UNO, UNESCO, UNICEF, WHO, ILO, FAO, in order 


, 


to bring the above conclusions to a successful issue ”. 


One could hardly fancy a more felicitous way of 
stressing the fundamental role of woman and a sound- 
er view of motherkood. It would be desirable of hav- 
ing a branch of the M.M.M. in India where too often 
feminist associations are concentrating on political and 
civic rights of women. Not that the M.M.M. does neg- 
lect to assert rightful claims in public life; but they 
focus attention and effort on the specific task and 
rights of a woman, which is Motherhood. It is by doing 
their own duty fully and loyally as mothers that women 
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have the greatest claim on society and will win the 
battle which they rightly engaged. It is a sad reflection 
on mankind that after so many centuries of develop- 
ment, we are still fumbling for a satisfactory solution 
to the problem of woman’s rightful place in society. 


A. Lallemand 


SOME ASPECTS OF 
MEDIAEVAL SOCIAL 
THEORIES 


The Middle Ages, like every period of human 
history, has received a varied interpretation. For some 
it is, and shall remain, that period of civilisation when 
ignorance and superstition abounded; for others the 
mediaeval mind was rich in “dry theologies and sub- 
limated metaphysics”, and to others still, this was a 
period of extremes — of extreme humility and love as 
well as of extreme cruelty. Nevertheless, when seen 
in distant perspective, it may be said that the greatest 
achievement of the Middle Ages was the incorporation 
of the moral law into every domain of human life, and 
the spiritual constituents of that period of civilisation 
of Western Europe presents a most consistent picture. 
To be sure, the Middle Ages has its darker side, but it 
is no less true, comparatively speaking, that it has me- 
rited to be called the Age of Faith, and perhaps, pro- 
fessor Tawney best sums up the all-embracing moral 
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influence of the Church in those days, when he says, 
in his Acquisitive Society. “The Mediaeval Church 
with all its extravagances and abuses had asserted the 
whole compass of human interests to be the province 
of religion.” 


The Nature and Use of Wealth 

Comparing the home economicus of the Classical 
Economists with his counterpart of the Summa of 
Aquinas, and the Encyclicals of the Holy See, Werner 
Sombart, in his Der Bourgeois, describes the former as 
“ walking on his head ”, and the latter, as one ‘‘ whose 
feet are firmly fixed on the earth and who knows how 
to use it for his advancement”. The finality of crea- 
tion, that is, the end or purpose of Nature and its 
mighty resources is, in fact, the dominant note in the 
social and economic theory of the Middle Ages. “ God 
is the end of man and of all other things,” writes Aqui- 
nas, and therefore, “it is evident that human happi- 
ness cannot be placed in material wealth. Such wealth 
is sought but to sustain human nature, and hence can- 
not be the ultimate end of man ; it is rather directed to 
man as to an‘end.” (Summa, I. II. q. 2. a. 1. in corp). 
This, therefore is the norm and from it is derived the 
morality of every kuman action; and the use of all 
material goods not in keeping with. this standard is, 
in so much, a violation of the end or purpose of crea- 
tion. In other words, wealth and material goods are 
useful, just in so far as they are adapted to and are 
made to serve the realisation of man’s supernatural 
destiny. In passing, it may be noticed that St. Ignatius 
of Loyola makes the same truth the foundation of his 
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Spiritual Exercises in his considerations on the End of 
Man and the Use of Created Things. Thus, the medie- 
val mind did not consider the “ utility” of goods and 
services from the standpoint of economic scarcity, and 
the value of a commodity was not reckoned in terms 
of profit, cheap labour, nor yet, the ratio of its supply 
to its demand. Indeed, these refined economic terms 
are the off-spring of a theory the assumptions of, which 
involve a liberal concept of society, cujus deus lucrum 
est ! : 

With a unity and consistency characteristic of the 
general social outlook of the Middle Ages, the utility 
of material goods is derived from their finality, their 
end or purpose. In this sense, therefore, wealth and 
the gifts of Nature are useful and even necessary for 
the full development of the average human being. 
“External wealth” writes St. Thomas Aquinas, “is 
necessary for the exercise of virtue, for by it we both 
maintain our earthly existence and help others in their 
need. But since whatever is destined to an end de- 
rives its utility in being conformed to that end, it fol- 
lows, therefore, that external wealth is not a primary 
but a secondary good or end of mankind.” (Contra 
Gent. Lib. I. Cap. 133). It is further evident that the 
possession of material goods, must be for man, not of 
primary but of secondary importance, in as much as 
the utility attributed to material goods is but a form of 
derived utility, — the “usefulness” or utility of any- 
thing being measured by its capacity to secure man’s 
final or supernatural destiny. 

Max Weber, in his Religionssoziologie, and many 
others after him, are certainly far from the truth when 
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they contend that the Catholic Church and the me- 
dieval mind indulge in an indiscriminate condemnation 
of wealth and ali material possessions. The truth is 
far different. The social theory of the Middle Ages 
always stressed the right use of Nature’s resources and 
man-made wealth as a means useful and often neces- 
sary in the accomplishment of tke individual’s God- 
given destiny. In fact, the common social theory of 
the period held that, the acquisition of all kinds of 
wealth, and in particular the possession of material 
goods, is both legitimate and necessary when directed 
for the development and conservation of the “ domus ” 
and “familia”. Such activity is considered but a wise 
disposal of the means to their appointed or given end ; 
in other words, it is but an exercise of prudence and 
foresight. This is, in fact, what the term “ economy ” 
conveyed to the medieval mind, and therefore, it is not 
difficult to understand why all activity covered by the 
term “economy” was made subject to the moral law 
of which prudence is but a sub-division. ‘“ Economy,” 
writes Aquinas, “is a species of prudence, and wealth 
is not the ultimate end of economy, but is only, so to 
speak, its instrument. The ultimate end of economy 
is, indeed, the welfare of the whole society.” (Summa. 
II. II. q. 50. a. 3). Much the same teaching is express- 
ed by Vincent De Beauvais an encyclopaedist of the 
Middle Ages in his Speculum Doctrinale. “A practi- 
cal science,” he writes, “is one which disposes (man) 
to a right way of living, and which gives a rule for the 
formation of virtue (Lib. vii, cap. I. t. wi. f. 557). Con- 
tinuing his discussion, he states that economy is but 
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one section of this scientia practica, and it deals with 
the organisation of the “familia”. While it may be 
admitted that “Economics is the science which studies 
human behaviour as a relationship between ends and 
scarce means which have alternative uses”, and the 
modern economic machine is a very complicated as- 
sembly of production, consumption and exchange which 
extend beyond the domus and familia, few would deny 
that, in the last analysis, the whole aim and purpose of 
economic activity is directed towards the maintenance 
of the home and family. 


But if man has the duty of maintaining his home 
and family, he must of necessity come into contact 
with his fellow men because man does not suffice unto 
himself. In other words, given man’s social nature, he 
is dependent upon human society for the satisfaction 
of his many wants, and society, in turn is in need of his 
co-operation for the fulfilment of its end and purpose. 
It follows, therefore, that the inter-relations of indivi- 
duals in society must, in some way, be so organized 
that all conflicts may be avoided. This is the office of 
Justice: its operations bearing on points relative to 
the temporal or material interests of society. Under- 
stood in this wide and general sense, justice introduces 
into human society, that harmony, that Splendor Ordi- 
nis conceived by the Divine Author of creation. Hence, 
while medieval economic activity was established on 
the principle of the finality of creation, the medieval 
mind sought to build the foundations of social peace 
and harmony on the law of justice. “The divine law 
so ordains the relations between men,” writes Aquinas, 
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“that each may enjoy what is his. This is, indeed, to 
establish peace between men ; peace, in fact, is nothing 
else than secure. harmony (Contra Gent. Lib. 3 cap. 
128). But the social theory of the Middle Ages asked 
more than a mere observance of the law of justice: 
and as we shall have occasion to note, the exercise of 
the virtue of charity was equally stressed, so that the 
goods of the earth might serve the needs of all man- 
kind. 

This care and solicitude for the common good plays 
a dominant role in the social concepts of the period, as 
T. d’Athayde writes in his Fragments de Sociologie 
Chrétienne : “ The foundation of sociology and of eco- 
nomy in the great medieval systems of philosophy, 
especially in that of St. Thomas, is always the same— 
the common good. It is the common sense view of 
social effort and the common welfare was posited as 
the end and aim not only of all economic activity, but 
also of all political endeavour. “It is clear that the 
Prince rules for the common good,” writes St. Thomas 
Aquinas. It is this welfare of the whole social organi- 
sation that justifies, as we shall see, the appropriation 
of wealth and earthly possessions, and which gives to 
each member of society, from the prince down to the 
most humble manual worker, a social function and 
responsibility corresponding to his position in life. 
Free from exaggerated individualism, the social theory 
of the Middle Ages resolves itself into a few simple 
principles which are perfectly adapted to the exigen- 
cies of human nature—the finality of man and of all 
created things and the organisation of society for the 
welfare of all its members. 
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Private Property 


As Professor Tawney observes, in the Middle Ages, 
property “consisted predominantly of one of two types, 
land or tools which were used for the purposes of pro- 
duction, and the personal possessions which were the 
necessities or amenities of civilized life”. To deter- 
mine the extent to which property of this type existed 
and its later development into various forms, falls more 
within the study of the economic historian; here it is 
sufficient to remember that besides the growing urban 
centres and towns which developed in the 13th. and 
14th centuries, there were many small holdings out- 
side the great feudal domains then in existence, and 
the average craftsman usually owned the tools of his 
trade. In medieval social doctrine, the theory of pri- 
vate property formed but one section of the general 
body of moral principles. ‘“ Nature,” wrote Jean Buri- 
dan, one time Rector of the University of Paris in the 
early 14th century, “ produces to succour the indigence 
of mankind, and not for this or that individual in par- 
ticular (Quaest. sup. libr. polit., lib. q. 2.) Voicing 
the same opinion, St. Thomas Aquinas says, “ Abso- 
lutely considered there is no reason why a particular 
field should belong to one individual rather than to 
another (II, II. q. 57, a.3). Indeed, “ God has absolute 
ownership of all things and His Providence has ordain- 
ed things to serve for the corporal maintenance of 
man ; on this account man has a natural ownership 
over material goods as.to their use (II. II, q. 66. a. 1. ad. 
lum). If, therefore, the Divine Author of Nature is 
the sole absolute possessor of all created things and the 
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wealth of Nature is to serve the needs of mankind, 
the right of individual appropriation of Nature’s re- 
sources must, in some way, be established. 


The great medieval doctor begins the discussion 
by asking, “Is it lawful for a man to possess a thing 
as his own?” This somewhat vague and general en- 
quiry gains in depth and in precision as the thesis de- 
velops. “Two things,” he replies, “ are competent to 
man in respect of external things. One is the power 
to hold and distribute them, and in this respect it is 
lawful for a man to possess property.” The proof of 
this first affirmation rests on a threefold argument, 
drawn from the nature of man, and from a considera- 
tion as to how the individual may best contribute to 
the common good. “This is necessary,” continues St- 
Thomas, “to human life for three reasons.” 

(a) “First because every man is more careful to 
look after what is for himself alone than 
that which is common to many or all; since 
each one would shirk the labour and leave to 
another that which concerns the community, 
as happens where there is a great number of 
servants. 

(b) Secondly, because human affairs are conduct- 
ed in a more orderly fashion if each man 
is charged with taking care of some particular 
thing himself, whereas they would be in a 
confusion if everyone had to look after any 
one thing indeterminately. 

(c) Thirdly, because a more peaceful state is en- 
sured to man if each one is contented with his 
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own. Hence it is to be observed that quarrels 
arise more frequently where there is no divi- 
sion of the things possessed.” 


So much concerning the right to private property. 
Continuing the discussion, St. Thomas touches upon 
an important distinction, the neglect of which leads 
to much confusion, namely,’ the exercise of this 
right. He says, “The second thing that is competent 
vo man with regard to external things is their use. in 
this respect man ought to possess external things, not 
as his own, but as common, so that, to wit, he is ready 
to share them when others are in need. Whence the 
Apostle says (I. Tim. vi, 17-18), “Charge the rich of 
this world . .. to give easily, to communicate to others. 
... (Summa Theologica, II, I. q. 66. a. 2). 

It is difficult to put the thesis of private appropria- 
tion more neatly or clearly. Even our modern plan- 
ners of the Welfare State have been forced to realise, 
through the sheer weight of human experience, that 
blue-prints of social welfare are too insufficient, with- 
out that degree of individual responsibility and per- 
sonal incentive from which springs all productive acti- 
vity. Economic Liberalism, indeed, did recognise the 
force and value of personal incentives, but unlike the 
medieval genius it failed to see that the amoralization 
of the human acquisitive instinct would function but 
to the detriment of human society. With a perspicacity 
and knowledge of human nature not usually given to 
people who indulge in “a priori postulates and sheer 
mysticism ” (an accusation wrongly made against me- 
dieval thinkers) the leaders of social thought at that 
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time, fully understood that “the desire of possessing 
external things is natural to man,” and so, if not check- 
ed might easily lead to “an immoderate desire of pos- 
session”. Hence, we find Henri de Langestein (1325- 
1397), a Vice-Chancellor of Paris University, while 
urging workmen to lay up a reasonable reserve against 
want, also warning them against an unlimited accu- 
mulation of wealth (Cfr. Tract. de Contr., et origine 
censuum.). The city of Flerence in the ‘Middle Ages 
was a very flourishing commercial centre, and we find 
one of its Archbishops, St. Antonin (1389-1455) warn- 
ing his flock in the same strain. He says, “A right 
order in the use of external goods is maintained when 
such things are made to exist for man, and not man 
for such things ; this order in the use of external goods 
prevents all avarice”. 


All this does not mean that every phase of medie- 
val society was a reflex of virtue and honesty, yet, re- 
latively speaking, it was an age when individuals could 
hope for a fair deal, when honesty hid itself less than 
it is wont to do today, when the culprit, whether rob- 
ber, baron or dishonest tradesman acknowledged his 
guilt before God and his conscience, and did not need 
philosophers, psychologists or psychiatricts with theo- 
ries of determinism. of atavistic tendencies. to palliate 
the qualms of a troubled conscience. 


C. C. Clump. 
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SCHOOLBOYS AT WORK 


Would you like to Help? 


She had heard much about the school and its 
many-sided activities. Being a post-graduate student, 
she easily got appointed a supervisor for the Matric 
exams, and that gave her a chance of stepping into the 
school. During the exams she noticed a number of 
school boys running about here and there busily en- 
gaged in serving the students and the supervisors. 
They had no uniform and hence they could not be 
scouts. They had a badge with the prominent letters 
PSP; woman is a curious creature and when the op- 
portunity presented itself she collared one of the chub- 
by looking youngsters and tried to ferret out of him 
all kinds of information. ‘“ Why do you boys do this 
service ? Who tells you to do this? Which father, 
and what is he doing? Are you paid for this work ? 
No? Then can I have some information about your 
social service league ? When can I meet your direc- 
_ a, 

Over a cup of tea in the evening in the school can- 
teen all her questions were answered. Then he asked 
her : “ Would you like to help the boys in their work ?” 

“But why, do you have any outsiders to help the 
boys in their work ? 

“‘ Sure, we have, and you might know some of them, 
ot ae 





Our Helpers 
Curiosity thus led that post-graduate student to 
konw something of what mere schoolboys were doing 
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in the line of social service. She had much at heart 
for social work, but did not have any clear views about 
it. In her college there was a team of social workers, 
but the work they did often was mere lip service. But 
she never expected suck. a number of prominent peo- 
ple of the town to be engaged in actively helping this 
league of the boys. How did they come to help the 
boys? And thereby hangs a tale as interesting as it 
is true. 


In June 1952, the social service league of the school 
entered on its second year of activities. During the 
past year it had seen both sunny and cloudy days. 
The first two directors sailed for abroad ; many stal- 
wart members of the league passed out of the school 
and consequently out of the league. New members 
had taken their place alright, yet it takes time to train 
new hands. But the saddest thing of all was that the 
funds were running low. In the new year the league was 
determined to do some real work and for this the first 
essential was some cash in hand; where was this to 
come from? They couldn’t start work on mere pro- 
mises generous though they may be. True, they had 
taken the pledge at their admission into the league to 
work for the poor and to beg for the poor, to feed the 
poor, to clothe the poor. The contributions from their 
companions were meagre as time went on. The ap- 
peals sent out by the director brought in replies and 
an occasional contribution but money was so slow in 
coming. What to do in this juncture ? Why not popu- 
larize the idea of social service in the locality? Ina 
high level conference of the league and its well- 
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wishers it was decided to try and see what good results 
effective propaganda can produce. Why should pro- 
paganda be used only by the reds and the politicians 
and the film companies? Why not for such a good 
cause as social service ? 


Popular Interest 

A few prominent people who came to know of the 
work of the boys became very much interested and ex- 
pressed a desire to be actively associated with it. They 
were gratified to see such good spirit of service in the 
boys ; whenever they came for a function in the school 
they saw the boys going about serving them refresh- 
ments in the canteen with great courtesy; their 
children brought reports of the efficient way in which 
the school canteen was conducted where they could 
get sweets and refreshments cheap and at the same 
time without any fear of contamination as was the case 
with the sweets bought from street vendours. The few 
distinguished visitors saw and later narrated with 
gusto to their friends, how the boys fed the poor 
every week mostly with the rice they collected from 
their own companions. They were touched by the kind 
way in which the social service workers treated the 
poor ; first of all they washed the hands of the poor 
people before they sat down to eat ;.one of them pour- 
ed the water and another wiped their hands; they 
made them sit in orderly lines and after prayers, serv- 
ed them a square meal of rice and dal with meat and 
pulav occasionally. They walked between the rows 
of the poor ministering to their needs ; when in the end 
the poor were sent away they were given some sweets 
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to munch on the way. Then the boys washed up every- 
thing and cleaned up the whole place. Many of them 
would have considered it infradig to be caught doing 
these things at home ; but in the school for love of the 
poor they do these hings most cheerfully. It will be 
past two when they themselves will be going home 
for their lunch. 

The doctors in the hospitals began to notice the 
advance on the wards on holidays of a group of youth- 
ful visitors led by a padre; they saw this group going 
from bed to bed, asking questions, consoling the pati- 
ents, without any distinction as to caste or creed, do- 
ing them services like writing letters, sending infor- 
mation to their relatives, and leaving behind presents 
cf fruits, sweets, flowers, and in some cases of need 
small amounts of money. No wonder tk.en that the 
talk of the patients turned to these young visitors and 
they began to look forward eagerly to these visits. 
When these visits began to grow regular the nurses be- 
gan to take an interest in the visitors and they volun- 
teered to pilot them round the different wards and to 
supply the necessary information, which included of 
course the pointing out of some very needy cases. This 
enabled some poor patients to get the prescribed spe- 
cial medicines from the chemist, and the league will- 
ingly paid for them. 


Soon the society circles turned their talk on the 
work done by boys. The only school in Belgaum to 
have the social service league, and the league working 
well; this took the place of ordinary society petty 
scandals as the subject of their conversation when the 
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well-dressed dames met in the evening at the club or 
other place of rendezvous. Public interest was aroused 
or more correctly was being aroused, but the funds re- 
mained low all the same. 


A prominent local Marathi paper highlighted the 
activities of the league with a full front page feature ; 
the Times of India ran a short paragraph from its own 
correspondent of the locality. When this thing hap- 
pened, it was judged that the time was ripe to start 
campaign to enlist substantial active popular support 
for the league. 


The Ladies’ Committee 

Since social work is one that should interest all, it 
was proper and just that all should contribute towards 
it without any distinction of caste or creed. Occasio- 
nal donations were not a reliable source of financial 
stability for the league ; for the purpose of establish- 
ing a permanent source of help, and primarily, finan- 
cial, the L.A.C. was started. With the L.A.C. to look 
after the funds, the members of the league can devote 
themselves wholeheartedly to active work. The idea 
of starting an auxiliary committee for the social ser- 
vice league, composed of some prominent and zealous 
ladies of the place was acceptable to many ; the few 
feelers put forth found support and encouragement. 
The wives of the prominent district officials like the 
Collector, D.S.P., and the Station commander, the Dist. 
Engineer, etc., came forward to help with great enthu- 
siasm. Others eager to help joined them ; the L.A.C. 
was born on the 25th of September, 1952. Only nine 
members were present for the initial meeting; but 
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soon the number began to grow for the subsequent 
meetings, and although there were so many applica- 
tions for membership, for the sake of convenience the 
director thought it fit to close the ranks when the nu.n- 
ber reached 20. The others were considered as proba- 
tioners to be elected to the committee when a vacancy 
occurred, From th.is time onwards the S.S.L. and the 
L.A.C. worked together beautifully. The boys were 
encouraged and enthusiastic to see these prominent 
ladies coming to help them in their work ; the promi- 
nent ladies were enthusiastic to help the boys in work 
they are doing; thus there was mutual admiration, 
mutual encouragement and mutual assistance. 


The Gala Fancy Fete 

The L.A.C. set about seriously, and began their 
campaign of raising funds. Looking back on those 
first weeks of the activities of the L.A.C. it can be re- 
corded with satisfaction that the first campaign was a 
tremendous success. After mature deliberation the 
first item of the campaign took the form of a Gala 
Fancy Fete to be conducted in the school grounds. 
Once the decision was taken things began to 
move very fast; those were days of feverish activity 
for all concerned. Meetings after meetings which pre- 
pared the fete noticed the increase of enthusiasm 
among the members of the L.A.C. The philanthropic 
Mrs. T. P. Kapadia opened the fete and gave a small 
donation ; donations were received from other promi- 
nent people like the Vice-Chancellor of Karnatak Uni- 
versity and others. The Fete lasted two days; St. 
Paul's grounds, the venue for many a fete year in and 
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year out, has never witnessed such crowds ; the pro- 
paganda for the fete was all that could be desired ; the 
publicity van with the social service workers broad- 
casting in English, Marathi and Kannada roused up 
the whole of Belgaum ; all roads led to St. Paul’s those 
days ; the silver screen too did us the honour of flash- 
ing a message for its many devotees. When the two 
exciting days were over, and when the committee was 
called for a fact finding meeting, the director told them 
that the gross collection came .to Rs. 2,000, and every- 
body was satisfied. 


Christmas-Tree 

Christmas is feast for children because Christ came 
to the world to give joy to it, but He came as a child; 
Christmas is feast for poor children because Christ 
came as a poor child. The S.S.L. and the L.A.C. did 
not forget this, although the boys were having long 
holidays because of the Goa celebrations, and they or- 
ganised a splendid Christmas Tree for the poor which 
did them credit. The Christmas tree took shape from 
the desire of the ladies to work actively for the poor. 
Those high and well-dressed ladies, mostly non-Catho- 
lic, did not think it below their dignity to come and 
serve the poor children of the place on such a feast 
day. They conducted the sports for the children which 
started at 1-30. After the sports the children were 
treated to a variety entertainment at the end of which 
prizes were distributed to the winners in the sports. 
Then followed the main item of interest — the Christ- 
mas dinner. The ladies arranged the children, in rows 
and passing among them served them with a substan- 
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tial dinner (though served in the evening)... When the 
children got up with beaming faces and full stomachs, 
they were sent away with a parting present of sweets. 
And the time was 7-00 p.m. Thus the whole afternoon 
cof a happy day the poor children enjoyed themselves, 
thanks to the generosity and enthusiasm of the L.A.C. 


Rural Cleanliness Drive 

The social service workers were not content to 
confine their activities to the precincts of the school or 
even of the town of Belgaum. It was their avowed 
programme to do some social work in the villages 
nearby. Their first adventure in this line took the 
form of a rural cleanliness drive in the villages of Mu- 
dhalbavi and Nesargi, nearly 20 miles from Belgaum. 
. . . On the 20th of November they rode out in a spe- 
cial bus to the villages ; the first stop was Mudhalbavi ; 
they set up loudspeaker set and started to broadcast 
Hindi and Kannada music which attracted the villa- 
gers in crowds in spite of the fact that by some mis- 
take in calculation we had chosen a working day when 
most of the villagers will be busy in the fields. When 
the crowd was judged to be the maximum to be ex- 
pected’ in that locality, the music was switched off and 
one of the social workers spoke to the people in their 
own Kannada and explained to them the object of this 
visit and gave them a few tips of self-help and com- 
munity projects. Then he explained the necessity of 
clean and healthy living, and he appealed to the peo- 
ple to lend their whole-hearted support to make this 
cleanliness drive a success. And as an inducement 
for the villagers to keep their premises clean, he an- 
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nounced that they were offering a prize each to the 
cleanest hut and to the cleanest alley in the village, 
to be awarded on their next visit to the place. The 
children of the place were eagerly: waiting for the next 
item of interest ; with the help of the Bethany Sisters 
the social service workers had prepared a nice meal 
for the children and they had smelt it. They washed 
the hands of the children, they needed washing, and 
made them sit in orderly lines in the shade and dished 
out to them a square meal, a-great blessing in those 
days of scarcity. When the children went away with 
a handful of sweets as a parting gift, for which. also 
the grownups lined up along with the tots, the tired 
workers retired to the shade of a mango grove for a 
bite of lunch. 

After lunch they went round the village to study 
the state of affairs and to be better equipped’ for the 
work they would do at their next visit. By three in 
the afternoon, the whole group assembled in Nesargi. 
There, thanks to the efforts of the principal of Vidya 
Mandir, a Jesuit school in a locality where there are 
no Catholics as yet, they were greeted by a vast crowd. 
A public meeting was arranged in the village square 
presided over by the president of the village pancha- 
yat. The staff and students of the Vidya Mandir and 
of the Kannada school also were present. At the be- 
ginning of the meeting one of the masters of Vidya 
Mandir explained to the assembled crowd the object 
of their visit of these social workers. He narrated to 
them what the boys had done in. the morning in the 
neighbouring Mudkhalbavi. This disposed them kindly 
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towards the social workers. And here the boys got a 
chance of launching their rural cleanliness drive in full 
earnest. The people were all attention when a social 
worker explained to them the first principles of the 
cleanliness drive. The people could that the social 
workers did not approach them in a spirit of superio- 
rity or of pride ; they saw that they came with a sin- 
cere desire to help, and to serve the villagers in their 
own little way. The speaker told them how to combat 
th. most common maladies of village life, explaining 
at the same time a few elementary principles of sani- 
tation and hygiene. He stressed the importance of 
keeping their premises clean. He yielded to their cla- 
mour and promised here also a prize for the cleanest 
house and the cleanest alley. After a few items of 
song and music, when the function came to a close, 
the social workers went round the village to watch 
wit. interest such cottage industries as handloom weav- 
ing, bangle making, oil crushing, etc. And when they 
returned to Belgaum by 8 at night, they had the satis- 
faction of having done a good day’s work. 


Other Activities 

The social service workers co-operated enthusias- 
tically in the Red Cross fund raising campaign in No- 
vember. The visits to the hospital was discontinued 
only when the approach of examinations required such 
a cessation of activities desirable ; the feeding of the 
poor continued without stop. Quite a number of poor 
students were supplied with books, fees and clothes, 
thanks to the efforts of the L.A.C. and S.S.L. On the 
theoretical side there were occasional lectures by emi- 
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nent social workers: Prof. K. K. Sharma of the K.G. 
School gave an enlightening lecture on the role of school 
boys in the reform of society, and he gave them tips 
how to achieve it through social work. Mr. N. I. Chi- 
made gave them a talk on the working of the Remand 
Home. The L.A.C. were concerned with major pro- 
blems affecting social life. An interesting talk was 
given to them by Fr. E. Ugarte on the moral, medical 
and psychological aspects of planned parenthood, 
which was an eye-opener for,many of the members. 
We note with regret our inability to co-operate active- 
ly with the community project activities of the town, 
because connected with them open air lectures were 
given to the people on family planning and birth con- 
trol and we judged that we could not co-operate with 
such campaigns. An observation, though not very 
much to the point is that, the studies of the boys have 
not suffered in any way due to social work; all the 
social service workers passed brilliantly in their final 
exams ; a feather to their caps. 

That is how St. Paul’s High School, Belgaum, does 
its bit for social reconstruction. 


S. Fernandes. 
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SOCIAL SURVEY 


Land Reforms 


All Part A & B States have passed legislation for 
the abolition of Zamindaris ; except ‘West Bengal where 
a law is in preparation. 


Mysore and Travancore have no zemindaris properly so 
called, though the maintenance of large estates invites 
attention. Among the Part C States, Bhopal and Vin- 
dhya Pradesh. alone passed suitable legislation. 

In Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Madras, all 
the zemindaris have been taken over by the govern- 
ment ; in Bihar the measure was limited to zemindaris 
of an yearly value of Rs. 50,000 and over. 


In Orissa all were to be taken over but the law 
was declared invalid by the Supreme Court. In Assam 
the law passed in 1951 is not being enforced, and is 
sought to be amended by planters and landlords. Bom- 
bay has ruled out all middle-men. In Punjab occu- 
pancy tenants were declared owners of payment of a 
compensation rent. 

Hyderabad abolished jagirs in 1949, Saurashtra in 
1951. In Madhya Bharat and Rajasthan a similar law 
is being challenged in court. In Saurashtra and Pepsu 
occupancy ryots have become owners. 

Here and there legislation is obstructed by inte- 
rested parties. 

The land system is being studied and legislated 
upon in ryotwari areas; the amount of rent is being 
re-examined. Another point which makes trouble is 
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the amount of land that can be resumed by landlords 
for personal cultivation: 50 acres in Bombay, 75 in 
Rajasthan, 50 in M.P., 33 in Orissa, 30' in U.P., 5 in 
Himachal Pradesh whilst there is no limit in Assam, 
Madras, Bihar, Madhya Bharat. Nor is there any firm 
time limit for the land resumption by landlords. Ap- 
propriation of waste land is under the consideration of 
legislatures, Coorg having the distinction of giving a 
lead by allotting two lakh acres of waste land, and 
Bombay having made a partial survey of fallow land in 
one district. 


Pardi Land Movement 


Some leaders of the Praja Socialist party recently 
started an agrarian movement in Pardi district, where 
they claimed to take possession of 5,000 acres out of 
the 54,000 acres of grass land. Landless labourers for- 
cibly entered upon grass land, and were arrested. Mr. 
Ashoka Mehta was among the persons arrested and 
brought to trial. As a second step, the satyagrahis de- 
cided to refuse their usual services to the landlords. 
Cattle 

The census figures about our cattle-wealtk. have 
not yet been published ; the number of cattle slaught- 
ered per year is estimated to have gone up to 203,046 
against 174,028 before 1947. The export of cattle 
brought ,in over 31 lakhs of rupees between June 52 
and 53, young cattle giving a 100% profit, the old only 
50%. , ss " 

The campaign to stop the slaughter of cattle is 
going on ; the economic arguments which are advanced 
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are confused, twisted or invalid ; the ethical arguments 
place cattle on the same level as man. 


Ideals and Criticisms 

Sri P. S. Deshmukh at the Delhi yearly meeting of the 
States Ministers for Agriculture gave his views on the 
debatable level of a ceiling for agricultural holdings. 
Two Ministers (Himachal Pradesh and Bhopal Ajmer) 
pleaded for a fixed ceiling as do many Congressmen. 
Usually the ceiling proposed is put at 30 acres. Mr. 
Deshmukh estimated that an income of Rs. 5,000 was 
not excessive for a cultivator, but such an income can- 
not be reached with 30 acres. Qualities of the: soil, 
equipment, seeds, fertilisers, climate, etc., are much 
too variable to set a fixed limit. 

Acharya Vinoba Bhave is pursuing his campaign 
in Bihar ; he took the view not to leave Bihar unless 
and until he has solved the land problem. He pleads 
and claims for gifts of land, gifts of money and tools, 
gifts of voluntary labour. His general view is that land 
like air and water belongs to all, a principle which, 
stated as it is, raises the brows of moralists, though the 
practical invitation to land gifts and to mutual help 
on a large scale deserves full support. 

In the meantime social workers are being ‘trained 
for spreading the movement ; some of them have al- 
ready started work in Travancore. May their social 
zeal be tempered with ahimsa, and so turn out succes- 
ful! 

Mr. K. H. Parsons and Mr. W. I. Lasejinsky, two 
foreign experts volunteered an opinion on our agricul- 
tural problems. 
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Professor Kenneth H. Parsons, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Wisconsin University, came to the 
following conclusions : 


1. The complexity of the problems makes it very 
difficult to have a full view of the matter. 


2. The large landowners complained that the lack 
of security stops them from embarking upon pro- 
grammes of improvement. 


3. There exists a custom of shifting every year or 
every second year the tenants im order to prevent occu- 
pancy rights. 


4. There is lack of rural credit facilities. 


5. Medium owners who are at the same time cul- 
tivators alone dare to improve the land, the others 
owing to insecurity of tenure do not dare to do it. 


6. A greater equality of opportunity should be 
given to all. This is rather to be favoured than the 
actual movement started to end inequality in posses- 
sion of the land. This movement for equality of 
possession would very likely mean equality in poverty. 


7. The owner-cultivated farms have certainly ad- 
vantages, but it is doubtful if the present system of ten- 
ants would be changed into one of ownership, it would 
be worth the cost. 


8. Payment of compensation, if negotiable spells 
inflation ; 

9. If not negotiable and brings only a low inte- 
rest, this would virtually destroy the investment base 
of the intellectual and progressive classes. 
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The conclusions ‘call attention to :— 

I. Security of tenure based on good husbandry. 

2. The division of the crop between tenants and 
owner should guarantee to the first an income about 
the ordinary wages paid to coolies; and be commen- 
surate with his duty, his investments and working 
capital. 

3. The landlord’s share should be given in accord- | 
ance with a prudent investment policy and the respon- 
sibility of management. 

4. Tenants and landlords should share the ex- } 
penses not pertaining to the tilling of the field, but to 
the general improvement in the same proportion tte 
ted for the sharing of the crops. 

5. If the Landlords refuse to co-operate, the Gov- 
ernment should interfere and effect a transfer of the 
land. 

6. A need for research centres is apparent to all 
but also 


7. A strong educational policy of encouraging and 
developing indigenous and informed farmers would | 
lead people to abandon useless political agitaion for | 
the more useful and productive forms of rural activities. 


E. Gathier. 








